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estimate of himself on trust, we cannot do the same with Pope,
for while Pope in these poems is in love with his own modera-
tion, loyalty, and devotion to virtue, these qualities appear
illusions which sharply engender an awareness of their opposite,
when we compare them with the rude avowals of the original.
Moreover, Horace, although eighteenth century in much of his
thought, was an ancient Roman, and Pope seems too anxious
to fit him, as he had fitted Doctor Donne, into the dixhidtierne
mould. On the lecherous, irritable, and prematurely bald man
of genius the periwig does not quite fit, and it is his lyricism
which must suffer. Thus, even as Swift translates "O rus
quando ego te aspiciam," "Oh could I see my Country Seat,"
so Pope makes:
O noctes coenaecjue deum, qrdbus ipse meique,
Ante larem proprium vescor,
into
O charming- Moons, and Nights divine
Or when I sup, or when I dine.
and one feels that his translation is inadequate, because it lacks
nostalgia, just as his most beautiful lines are those in which
nostalgia appears. Mr. Butt quotes' a sentence of Addison, an
epitaph on the Augustans:
"It is impossible for us, who live hi the latter ages of the
world, to make observations in criticism, morality, or in any
art or science, which have not been touched upon by others.
We have little else left us, but to represent the common
sense of mankind in more strong, more beautiful, or more
uncommon lights."
Yet at his best Pope leaves common sense far behind, as in
his expansion of the lovely "Singula de nobis anni praedantur
euntes Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum."
Years folFwing- years, steal something every day,
At last they steal us from our selves away.
In one our Frolicks, one Amusements end,
In one a Mistress drops, in one a Friend :
This subtle Thief of Life, this Paltry Time,
What will it leave me, if it snatch my Rhime ?